BUTLER'S 'HUDIBRAS'

savage outburst of scorn and glee which hailed the
advent, inglorious history, and final defeat, by Monk,
of the Rump. The spirit of these poems passed into
Butler's Hudibras (1-663, 1664, 1678), a remarkable
poem, though not to be fully appreciated without
some careful study of the history and temper of the
time. 'A new book of drollery', Pepys calls it, indicat-
ing its relation to the songs and,satires with which
they were familiar. Butler, one feels, was a bigger
man than his poem: a grave, sardonic spirit into whom
the iron of rule by saints and hypocrites had entered
deeply, but who must like others have been soon
disillusioned by the Court of the Restoration; very
far (as his Characters and Thoughts show) from being
a mere satirist or droller; a forerunner of Swift rather
than a rival of Cleveland. But savage satire was not
the monopoly of the Royal party. When the first en-
thusiasm was over and Pepys and his friends could
speak of Cromwell as *a brave fellow* and contrast
the esteem which England had enjoyed under his
rule with that to which it was fallen, Andrew Mar-
veil and other satirists wrote as savagely as Butler,
and far more brutally and coarsely, of Charles and
James and their favourites and mistresses. DjjxJsP -
was to raise satire to the level of great poetry.           I

The second fact that emerges is that the wit and
fashions of the last age were not to the taste of the
returned Court. 'I saw Hamletl, Prince of Denmark^
played/ says Evelyn on the i6th of November 1662,
'but the old plays begin to disgust this refined age,
since his Majesty's being so long abroad/ Pepys,
always anxious to square his literary judgements to
the fashion of the hour, notes: 'Up and to Deptford
by water, reading Othello, Moor of Venice^ which I ever
heretofore esteemed a mighty good play, but having
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